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it must suffice for it to be said that the exploitation by the crown espe- 
cially under the Hapsburgs and during the virtual bankruptcy of the 
seventeenth century, the forced loans, and the heavy expenses incident 
to the effort to retain the favors of the government, contributed to the 
decline of the Mesta. Concerning pasturage, some of the gravest 
charges were made against the Mesta, namely, that its practices re- 
sulted in or tended to bring about deforestation, rural depopulation, 
and agricultural stagnation. The agrarian interests aided by the towns 
and the non-migratory sheep raisers, made a slowly progressive fight 
against the Mesta's pastoral privileges. Finally its "pretensions of 
mastery over agrarian Castile" were overthrown in the notable work 
of Campomanes during the late eighteenth century. Among other 
phases of the great struggle between agricultural and pastoral interests, 
much attention is given to the complicated subject of enclosures. 

Under Appendices (pp. 361-400), the author has printed illustrative 
extracts from town Mesta ordinances; royal concessions, commissions, 
and instructions; records of procedure from the courts of the entrega- 
dores; taxation ordinances; and credentials of Mesta representatives. 
There is included also a valuable glossary of terms, often uncommon, 
indicating local taxes levied on sheep. The critical chapter on bibliog- 
raphy is an excellent piece of work, thoroughly and carefully done. 
The work throughout is heavily documented with elaborate footnotes. 

Dr. Klein has performed a service for the student of Spanish history. 
He has "added to the sum of available knowledge" in a "work of en- 
during value". He has opened up as having "tempting possibilities" 
and as being practically unexplored fields other than that in which he 
was primarily interested. It is hoped that his suggestions will be taken 
bv scholars and followed with equal success. 

W. W. Pieeson, Jr. 

The Railroads of Mexico. By Fred Wilbur Powell, Ph. D. (Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company, 1921. Pp. vii, 226. $2.00.) 
This volume is the result of investigations made while the author 
was a member of a group of students of Mexican conditions working 
under the auspices of Mr. E. L. Doheny. With it and the works pub- 
lished by Walter Flavius McCaleb, 1 Wallace Thompson, 2 and Chester 

1 Past and Present Banking in Mexico, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1920; 
The Finances of Mexico, New York. 

2 The People of Mexico: Trading with Mexico; New York, 'Dodd, Mead, and 
Company, 1921. 
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Lloyd Jones, 3 we have before us the net results of the studies as made 
to date. It may be said of the group of books as a whole that they fall 
short of the ideal which animated the project in their description of the 
Mexican situation during the past decade, and in the scope and appeal 
to reason of their suggestions on reconstruction. This is not criticism 
of the authors. The reviewer knows all these gentlemen personally 
through association with them in the "Doheny Foundation," as it 
was erroneously styled, and he has the utmost respect for their scholar- 
ship, industry, and fitness for their tasks. But they were hampered 
by the unfortunate condition of Mexico during the time of their investi- 
gation, and still more so by the fact that the bases upon which their 
studies should have rested exist nowhere in any report, statistical 
tables, or other materials which might have made a survey of Mexican 
conditions approximately scientific in method or results. There were 
other accidental features of the investigation which militated against 
success, but these were largely overcome. These books do not bear 
out the popular suspicion that the study financed by Mr. Doheny was 
intended to demonstrate the necessity of armed intervention in Mexico. 
All of them voice the opinion that redemption must come from within, 
with outside financial and moral support. 

In the present volume Dr. Powell sets forth compactly a statement 
of the essential factors in the Mexican railroad situation down to the 
spring of 1921. It is the result of several years of study, as is attested 
by the mass of material digested in well-organized form and by the 
ample bibliography which omits few if any essential sources of informa- 
tion. The author describes first the condition of the railroads during 
the revolution since the time of Dfaz, and second the historical develop- 
ment of transportation in Mexico. He then discusses certain funda- 
mental ideas and conclusions. Among these are a valuable discussion 
of the nature of a "concession", a sketch of the attitudes toward rail- 
roads held by successive governments for half a century, a discussion 
of the effects of the railroads on the country politically and economi- 
cally, and explanations for the retardation of the roads and their un- 
happy present condition. 

When the revolution began in 1910 the railroads nationalized by 
Limantour, five standard and five narrow-gauge lines, operated 8,392 
miles. There were also the Tehuantepec line and eight independent 
lines, operating 3,883 miles. Since 1910, extensions have been scanty 

3 Mexico and its Reconstruction, New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1921. 
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and makeshift ; repairs have been exigent only. All the systems suffered 
from violence during the revolution, which became a protracted fight 
for their control. Neither Dr. Powell nor anyone else has been able to 
state the total costs of construction, with certainty, estimate the bene- 
fits derived, nor depict the damages from revolution other than in 
estimative terms. American capital is chiefly concerned, and losses 
to ways are estimated at $112,000,000. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of securities are also awaiting adjustment. This is not 
likely to come before European economic conditions become more stable, 
thinks Dr. Powell. 

Several chapters give the essential data concerning the construction 
of the many lines of railway built. There is suitable discussion of the 
problems of extension, and of development of agriculture and commerce 
so as to make the railroads successful. There might have been accorded 
fuller notice of the unfortunate effects of divided administrative con- 
trol, and of the destructive influence of graft and of labor agitation on 
the railroads. Graft is treated rather gingerly by most American writers 
on Mexico; they hesitate to wound sensibilities, or they remember the 
beam in the American eye. A kindlier frankness will promote a reac- 
tion which will help some efficient Mexican administrator to make 
public office a public trust; this is one of the chief essentials of the sit- 
uation. 

Dr. Powell's book is neatly printed. The index is carefully made 
and adequate; there is a map of indifferent utility. The bibliography 
is a valuable contribution. 

Herbert I. Priestley. 

Hispanic-American History, 1826-1920. By William Whatley 
PieRson, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of History in the University of North 
Carolina. (New York: The Institute of International Education, 
Second Series, Bulletin No. 6, Syllabus No. VII. for International 
Relations Clubs, 1921.) 

This syllabus is largely an amplification of the second half of the latest 
edition of Professor Pierson's Syllabus of Hispanic-American History 
published by the University of North Carolina. Many details have 
been added to the topics relating to the history of individual states, and 
the result is a marked improvement upon the earlier outline; for suffi- 
cient stress has thus been given to the distinctive features of even the 
least important nations to remove any excuse for confusion in the mind 
of the student. However, in a few instances the topics have been over- 



